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GENERAL MILLS 


GENERAL MILLS' NEW CORPORATE SYMBOL, a strong, 
distinctive “G," makes its public rlebnt with this annual 
report. At the left, it appears in its official foim, on a base 
of GENERAL MILLS in bold, block letters. 

The new symbol evolved from tbe "Bii> G,” which was 
introduced as a family identification for the company's 
breakfast cereals in I960. Within months, this "Big G" 
became synonymous with both Goodness and General 
Mills to millions of childien and adults. Now, the "G," 
modified for greater legibility, stiength 
and distinctiveness, becomes a visual 
repiesentalive of the corporation and all 
of its pioducts — presi'nt and fuluie. 

Replacing a symbol showing General Mills on a tele¬ 
vision-shaped backgiound. the new "G" will appeal on 
packages, in advertising and in other media of com¬ 
munication. It is keyed to a new era of progiess for 
General Mills and the nation. 
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Tbi' annual meeting oi the M<x klmldeis 
of Genoial Mills, !n< ., will be held .it 
\ p.m. Gentml Daylight lime on August 
110. 19(> 5, .it Golden Valley (Minneap¬ 
olis 1 6). Minn. Hie No>t/< e at Annual 
Meeting of Slockhnhlet .% anil I't a\y 
Statement is being mailed to reach 
stockholders on or about luly 29. 1961. 
If you aie unable to abend the meeting 
in poison, please send in your pio\y. 


Breakthrough in Flour (see page 76) 
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THE YEAR IN BRIEF 1963 

Received from the sale of products and services.$523,946,004 

Goods and services purchased from others, and amounts set asioe for depreciation. 401,016,507 

Wages, salaries and retirement benefits. 87,163,444 

Taxes—Federal. State and Local. 20,853,857 

Net earnings. 14,912,196 

Dividends paid. 9,790,084 

Earnings in excess of dividends. 5,122,112 

Net earnings—per dollar of sales. 2.8^ 

—per share of common stock. $1.90 

Taxes per share of common stock. 2.88 

Land, buildings and equipment. 116,614,241 

Working capital. 89,040,288 

Stockholders' equities.:. 169,117,914 

Shares of common stock outstanding. 7,250,881 

Shares of preferred stock outstanding. 221,473 

fiscal years ended May 31. 


HOW THE SALES DOLLAR WAS DIVIDED 
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1962 

$546,400,880 

428,984,265 

91,438,971 

15,823,293 

10.154,351 

9,761,759 

392,592 

1.9e 

$1.25 

2.19 

117,940,486 

79,765,912 

163,456,399 

7,224,382 

221,473 
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CHAIRMAN'S AND PRESIDENT'S REPORT to stockholders and employees 


July 26,1963 


We are pleased to report that your company in 
1962-63 achieved the second highest earnings in its 
history: $14,912,000. This represents an increase of 
47 per cent over earnings of the previous fiscal year. 
Earnings per share of common stock were $1.90 as 
compared with $1.25 in 1961-62. 

These improved earnings resulted mainly from 
two factors. First, major divisions improved their 
performance significantly. Second, discontinuance of 
feed operations eliminated losses which depressed 
earnings a year ago. 

Sales for the year totaled $523,946,000. When 
measured comparably against those of previous years 
with feed sales excluded, they show an increase of 
5 V 2 per cent over 1961-62 and represent an all-time 
high. As compared with unadjusted sales figures 
reported for fiscal 1962, they are down $22,455,000, 
a reduction almost entirely due to discontinuance 
of feed operations. 

The decision to concentrate company efforts and 
resources on the convenience food and chemical 
businesses continued to yield encouraging results 
as consumer foods and specialty chemicals made 
important contributions to sales and profits. Further 
details of the year's operations are presented else¬ 
where in this report. 

One problem faced by all of our divisions, as well 
as by all industry, is what is commonly referred to as 
the "cost-price squeeze." Inflation of employment 
costs, in both wage rates and rapidly expanding 
benefit programs, is a growing source of concern to 
industry. Wage rates, when rising faster than pro¬ 
ductivity, increase the cost of materials General Mills 
buys as well as our own direct labor costs. As these 
costs continue to rise, they exert strong downward 
pressure on profits and dividends. 

Another source of concern is the continuing 
adverse effect of government action and philosophy 
on the nation's business climate. Corporate income 
tax rates, for example, continue to restrict growth 
in production and jobs. Despite recent changes in 
depreciation allowances for tax purposes, they re¬ 


main inadequate to compensate for the high cost 
of replacing productive machinery. The Federal law 
that now permits stockholders to exclude $50 of 
dividend income in figuring their taxes and allows a 
four per cent credit on dividends received is again 
threatened with repeal; such action would not only 
raise the taxes of share owners unjustly, but would 
also discourage the investment so badly needed to 
expand our nation's economy. 

The well-intentioned but misguided philosophy 
that endangers freedom of business and the indi¬ 
vidual alike is reflected in a bill on the regulation 
of packaging now before Congress. Although im¬ 
proved over its original form by amendments, it still 
represents a number of unnecessary intrusions by 
government under the guise of protecting the con¬ 
sumer. We are convinced that its most prominent 
effect would be increased costs to business and 
higher prices for the buying public. 

The type of thinking in government represented 
by such actions should be of major concern to all 
stockholders and employees, who have a stake in 
the progress of General Mills and an even greater 
stake in freedom. 

Through the years, the men and women of General 
Mills have always responded to the challenges they 
have faced. They are responding to the challenges 
of today. Working in a sound organization, with 
modern facilities and guided by carefully laid long- 
range plans, they are maintaining the momentum 
the company has gained. We are confident that the 
future of General Mills is bright. 


fJ. &uui^ 


Chairman of (ho Board 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES • 9200 Wayzata Boulevard • Minneapolis 26. Minnesota 
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10 YEARS IN REVIEW 



PROGRESS—1962-63 

• Earnings reach second highest levei in history. 
Improved performance of major divisions and 
discontinuance of feed operations largely re¬ 
sponsible. 

• Dollar sales volume, excluding feed sales, 
reaches all-time high. 

• Concentration of company efforts and resources 
on convenience food and chemical businesses 
continues to yield favorable results. 

• Breakthrough in flour research produces revo¬ 
lutionary Gold Medal Wondra brand of in- 
stantized flour, one of many new products 
introduced to homemakers. 

• Paperboard pallets for use in shipping family 
flour save money, improve service to customers. 

• Overseas milling operations extended into 
Nicaragua. 

• Chemical product line expanded through pur¬ 
chase of rights to make and sell Omamid resins. 

• “60-Day Dash for the President's Cup," com¬ 
pany-wide sales contest, helps expand sales 
and profits. 

• New General Mills Plan of major medical insur¬ 
ance offers increased protection for employees 
and their families. 
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Fiscal years ended May 31 
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YEAR ENDED MAY 31, 000 omitted from dollar amounts and from shares outstanding. 



•The decline in dollar sales from the high point in 1961 results mainly from sales, therefore, do not necessarily indicate corresponding variations in 

discontinuance of feed operations during 1962. In addition, variations in physical volume of sales. 

dollar sales may reflect market price levels of raw materials and consequently ^Adjusted to reflect equivalent figures after increase in number of common 

of selling prices. These levels have fluctuated widely from time to time. Dollar shares due to three-for-ono split in August, 1959. 


B usiness review 

General Mills' 35th anniversary year was 
marked by progress in sales and profits, com¬ 
bined with advances in research, organization and per¬ 
sonnel development. 


Total sales of $523,946,000 were $27,407,000 above com¬ 
parable figures for the previous year, with 1961-62 sales 
of the now-discontinued Feed Division eliminated. On a 
directly comparable basis, the gain was 5 V 2 per cent for 
the 12-month period. 

Consumer food operations contributed the greatest part 
of this gain. Sales of packaged foods, including family 
flour, rose 11 per cent above last year’s levels in continua¬ 
tion of a strongly established trend. In the past 10 years, 
packaged food sales have climbed about 55 per cent 
and now account for 55 per cent of General Mills' total 
sales dollar. 

Domestic sales of commercial flour increased slightly 
in dollar volume. This resulted principally from price levels 
which moved upward under the pressure of higher wheat 
support prices. Physical volume was down slightly since 
the company chose to bypass substantial sales in the spring 
of 1963 when prices throughout the industry dropped be¬ 


low costs. Export flour volume was down as the result of 
oversupply in some foreign markets. 

Sales of chemical specialties were up about four per 
cent, with new products providing a large part of this 
increase. Older, established products gained in physical 
volume, but continued strong price competition held sales 
dollar revenue from these sources to just slightly above 
1962 levels. 


Earnings per share of common stock increased 52 per cent 
over those of the year before. Profits were $14,912,000 and 
reflected several nonrecurring transactions, the net effect 
of which was a charge after taxes of $558,000, equivalent 
to eight cents a share. This included the combined gains 
and losses on sale of the Magnaflux Corporation, the 
liquidation of our Mexica n steroid operation and termi¬ 
nation of cake mix operations in England. 


Dividends paid to holders of General Mills stock in 1962- 
63 reached a new high of $9,790,000. The dividend rate 
of $1.20 per common share followed the company's policy 
of paying regular dividends consistently. This keeps intact 
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Business Review 


our record of never having reduced or failed to earn regu¬ 
lar dividend payments throughout our entire history. 

Earnings retained in the business during the year totaled 
$5,122,000. This is 70 cents per share of common stock, 
approximately equal to the average of the past 10 years. 

Research 

In 1962-63, about $7,200,000 was allocated to General 
Mills' research effort, representing a three and one half 
million dollar increase over the level of five years ago. 

During the year, virtually all of the company's food re¬ 
search activities were consolidated at the new James Ford 
Bell Research Center in Golden Valley, Minn., for increased 
economy and efficiency. In addition, construction began 
on an experimental pilot plant for producing new cereals 
in quantities sufficient for full-scale testing, to be located 
in a new wing at the Research Center. The new facility 
will go into production in the second quarter of 1963-64 
and will permit more rapid and more economical pilot 
testing of new products than has previously been possible. 

The list of new products created by research gives im¬ 
pressive evidence of the effectiveness of our research pro¬ 
grams. The revolutionary Gold Medal Wondra brand of 
instantized flour and many other products mentioned else¬ 
where in this report are direct results of the company's 
intensive scientific effort. 

In addition to new products, research contributes to 
consumer service and stockholder profits through new 
and improved processes. For example, a new process for 
production of dimer acids, developed during the year, 
strengthened General Mills' leadership in producing spe¬ 
cialty chemicals for adhesives, coatings, printing inks and 


other products. A new process is also making it possible 
to produce guar gums of never-before-equaled quality, 
with applications ranging from paper manufacturing to 
production of foods, drugs and cosmetics. A liquid ion 
exchange process for extracting detergents from effluents, 
such as the waste water of laundries, proved its practica¬ 
bility during the year. 

Capital Expenditures 

Net expenditures for plant and equipment during the 
year totaled $8,561,000. Major projects were the expan¬ 
sion of the James Ford Bell Research Center, development 
of plant and equipment for producing the Gold Medal 
Wondra brand of instantized enriched flour, expansion 
of production facilities for both flaked and puffed break¬ 
fast cereals and installation of modern, highly efficient 
handling and conveying equipment in a number of plants. 
To take advantage of research developments and market 
opportunities, increased investments for plant and equip¬ 
ment are anticipated. 

Feed Division Liquidation 

Final liquidation of the Feed Division, which has pro¬ 
ceeded smoothly and rapidly, is expected to be completed 
in the coming fiscal year. The reserve of $4,438,838 set 
up during the 1961-62 year to cover losses and expenses, 
incurred and anticipated, appears completely adequate. 
In 1962-63, some $6,000,000 of accounts receivable was 
collected, and $3,000,000 was realized from sale of fixed 
assets and inventories. Receivables valued at $1,700,000 
remain to be collected, and assets worth $680,000 remain 


SALES (000 omitted) 


CENTRAL AND DIVISIONAL RESEARCH 
EXPENDITURES 
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to be sold. The over-all effect of Feed Division liquidation 
on company operations remains highly beneficial. 


Consumer Foods 

During 1962-63, the Grocery Products Division increased 
in both volume and earnings. 

Sales of the company's line of "Big G" breakfast cereals 
increased by 19 per cent. General Mills moved from third 
to a virtual tie for second place in ready-to-eat cereal 
sales nationally. 

Long-established products as well as new brands con¬ 
tributed to this growth. Noteworthy was the company's 
expansion in the adult breakfast cereal market, which 
constitutes a fast-growing segment of the cereal field. 
"Total," the new high-vitamin cereal. Country Corn Flakes 
and Bran with Raisin Flavor Flakes are showing satisfac¬ 
tory progress. 

General Mills' Gold Medal "Kitchen-tested" Enriched 
Flour continued to be the leading family flour brand. 
Although total consumption of flour for use in the home 
followed its long-range downward trend. General Mills 
brands increased their share of this market. 

In the cake mix market General Mills continues to hold 
second place. The frosting and cookie mix markets con¬ 
tinue to expand, and our products continue to maintain 
their dominance. 

During recent years. General Mills has moved beyond 
the dessert and breakfast fields into the production and 
sale of "main dish" products. Potato products — instant 
mashed, au gratin and scalloped — are typical. Today, only 
10 per cent of all potatoes consumed nationally in the 


home are of the packaged, instant type, leaving oppor¬ 
tunity for growth. 

Particularly promising are the company's pasta casserole 
products. Betty Crocker Noodles Romanoff has now been 
joined by Noodles Italiano, Noodles Almondine and Maca¬ 
roni and Cheddar. 

Flour 

Intense price competition continues as the order of the 
day in the bakery flour business. Despite an over-all 
increase in total industry sales to bakeries, excess national 
capacity still remains a basic problem. 

Farmers' rejection of the government's wheat price sup¬ 
port plan in this spring's referendum has caused uncer¬ 
tainty as to the wheat price level and market in 1954. 
However, it is not expected to have any serious adverse 
effect on operations of the Flour Division. 

In October, 1962, the Anti-trust Division of the United 
States Department of Justice initiated a Federal grand 
jury investigation of the flour milling industry in search of 
possible anti-trust violations in sales of bakery flour. 
Witnesses have been called from all sections of the coun¬ 
try to testify in Buffalo, N.Y., where the grand jury is con¬ 
vened. The investigation is likely to continue for some 
time. 

Institutional Products 

Sales of mixes for the bakery, restaurant, hotel and institu¬ 
tional trades expanded during the year. New, non-flour 
products, including prepared potatoes, fruit drink concen¬ 
trates and sauces, have joined the line. Expanded effort in 
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Business Review 


EARNINGS PER COMMON SHARE’ 



•54 ’55 '56 '57 '58 '59 ’60 ’61 '62 '63 


Fiscal years ended May 31 * Adjusted for 3 for 2 split in August. 1959 


this field is fully justified by estimates which indicate that 
Americans now eat one of every five meals outside the 
home, reflecting a strong and growing market for our 
institutional products. 


Specialty Products 

The Specialty Products Division continued to emphasize 
the upgrading of soybean products as the key to increased 
profitability. New types of specialized edible soy proteins 
joined the product line during the year while increased 
sales effort was placed behind such soy-based products as 
ReleasaGen, release agents for the plastic molding industry, 
and DispersaGen, dispersing agents for use in water- 
based paints, printing inks, in leather finishing and pig¬ 
ment grinding. 

Among the division's promising specialty products are 
guar and other natural gums, with a broad array of appli¬ 
cations in the food, paper, oil, mining and other industries. 
The new research-developed process for producing supe¬ 
rior guar gums will soon be in full-scale operation. It is 
expected to bring important new markets within reach of 
our sales force for the first time. 


Chemical Products 

General Mills'chemical operations have continued to grow, 
primarily through the development and marketing of spe¬ 
cialty chemicals, such as polyamide resins (Versamids, Ver- 
salons and Omamids), widely used as curing agents and in 
coatings, printing inks, adhesives and other products. The 
continuing success of these operations grows out of a pro- 


DIVIDENDS PER COMMON SHARE’ 



ductive research and development program and an effec¬ 
tive customer technical service organization. 

Reorganization of the O-CEL-O cellulose sponge opera¬ 
tion, now included among Chemical Division responsibili¬ 
ties, was completed during the year. 

International Activities 

Fiscal 1963 was a year of planning for General Mills' inter¬ 
national operations. The company continued to seek and 
examine opportunities for profitable acquisitions and in¬ 
vestments in the convenience food business in England, 

Latin America, Continental Europe and parts of the Far East. 

During the year, it became apparent that our efforts to 
introduce cake mixes to the English market were not bring¬ 
ing the opportunities we had anticipated. Food operations 
in England were, therefore, discontinued. A small steroid 
operation in Mexico was also terminated as a result of At 
changes in the market for its products. Food operations ™ 
continue in Canada as well as in several Latin American 
countries as do guar gum and remotely controlled handling 
equipment production in Pakistan and England, respec¬ 
tively. 

Electronics Group 

Reorganization of the Electronics and Daven Divisions to 
meet the changing demands of the electronics and aero¬ 
space businesses continued to progress. Effects of the 
changes are already being reflected in reduced costs and 
an improved operating position. 

Late in the fiscal year, the Magnaflux Corporation of 
Chicago was sold to the Champion Spark Plug Company. 
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STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES 


NUMBER OF STOCKHOLDERS 


’54 


“in recognition of outstanding humanitarian service." 

Because of allowable tax deductions. General Mills was 
able to help this broad humanitarian program of interna¬ 
tional importance at a net cost to the company of $14,000. 

Stock Purchase 

During June, the company acquired 23,400 shares of its 
common stock which are being held in the Treasury. 
These purchases are part of a program to reacquire shares 
previously issued in connection with an acquisition. The 
Board of Directors, because of this and other considera¬ 
tions, has authorized the purchase of up to 132,000 shares 
of the company's common stock in the open market, but 
there is no assurance that this number of shares will in fact 
be purchased. The Board of Directors, however, may in 
the future approve the purchase of shares in addition to 
those for which purchase has been authorized. 



| Long-Term 1 

i Debt 

1 Preferred ] 

i Stock j 

i Common Stock & j 

| Reinvested Earnings | 

1 Total 

Capitalization 

As o! May 3t 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

Amount 

% 

1963 

$45,207 

21 

$22,147 

10 

$146,971 

69 

$214,325 

100 

1962 

45,393 

21 

22,147 

11 

141,309 

68 

208,849 

100 

1961 

45,444 

21 

22,147 

11 

141,824 

68 

209,415 

100 

1960 

45,200 

22 

22,147 

11 

137,448 

67 

204,795 

100 

1959 

45,000 

23 

22,147 

11 

131,951 

66 

199,098 

100 

1958 

35,000 

20 

22,147 

12 

... 120,908 

68 

178,055 

100 

1957 

25,000 

15 

22,147 

14 

113,954 

71 

161,101 

100 

1956 

15,000 

10 

22,147 

15 

109,310 

75 

146,457 

100 

1955 

15,000 

11 

23,672 

17 

99,485 

72 

138,157 

100 

1954 

10,000 

7 

24,509 

19 

96,137 

74 

130,646 

100 
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Magnaflux, a firm specializing in materials testing, was a 
wholly owned subsidiary acquired by General Mills in 
1959. 

Cuban Prisoner Exchange 
In December, 1962, General Mills made a major contri¬ 
bution of food products to the American Red Cross to 
help obtain the release of 1,113 prisoners, captured by 
Fidel Castro's forces during the ill-fated Bay of Pigs inva¬ 
sion of Cuba. The decision to participate in this effort 
was not easily made. Reluctance to do anything that might 
help the Castro regime had to be weighed against General 
Mills' firm policy of good corporate citizenship. It was 
to help the nation discharge its moral obligation that the 
Board of Directors approved the company's contribution. 

For General Mills' participation, the American Red Cross 
presented the company with a Certificate of Appreciation, 


CAPITAL STRUCTURE {000 omitted) 
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GENERAL MILLS 


AND ITS CONSOLIDATED SUBSIDIARIES 


RESULTS OF OPERATIONS year ended may 31 


1963 

SALES OF PRODUCTS AND SERVICES.$523,946,004 

COSTS: 

Cost of products and services sold, exclusive of items shown below. 373,886,503 

Depreciation (Note 4). 7,324,406 

Interest. 2,258,307 

Contributions to employees’ retirement plans (Note 9). 2,321,337 

Profit sharing distribution. 1,032,300 

Selling, general and administrative expenses. 108,145,955 

Federal taxes on income (Note 7). 14,065,000 

Total costs. 509,033,808 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR.$ 14,912.196 


1962 

$546,400,880 

416,195,290 

7,425,986 


97,398,701 

9,027,000 


$ 10,154,351 



EARNINGS EMPLOYED IN THE BUSINESS year ended may 31 


1963 

EARNINGS FOR THE YEAR...$ 14.912,196 

DIVIDENDS: 

5% preferred stock. 1,107,324 

Common stock ($1.20 per share). 8,682,760 

Total dividends. 9,790,084 

EARNINGS IN EXCESS OF DIVIDENDS. 5,122,112 

Transfer of reserves... — 


Extraordinary costs arising from Feed Division liquidation 

and other dispositions. 

NET INCREASE (DECREASE) IN EARNINGS EMPLOYED 


IN THE BUSINESS.. 5,122,112 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT BEGINNING OF YEAR. 94,596,986 

EARNINGS EMPLOYED AT END OF YEAR (Note 6).$ 99,719,098 


1962 

$ 10.154.351 

1 , 106^0 

8,655 

9,761,759 

392,592 

2,855,786 

(4,438,838) 

(1,190,460) 

95,787,446 


See accompanying notes to consolidated financial statements on following pages. 
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FINANCIAL POSITION may si 


CURRENT ASSETS: 


Shortterm commercial paper and other marketable securities (at cost). 

Receivables (Note 2).... 

Inventories (Note 3). 

Total current assets... 

CURRENT LIABILITIES: 

Notes payable. 

Accounts payable and accrued expenses. 

Accrued taxes. 

Thrift accounts of officers and employees.. 

Dividends payable. 

Total current liabilities. 

WORKING CAPITAL. 

OTHER ASSETS: 

Sundry costs chargeable to future periods. 

Land, buildings and equipment (Note 4). 

Miscellaneous assets. 

Deferred income tax credits (Note 7). 

Goodwill, patents, trade names and other intangibles (Note 5). 

Total other assets. 


1963 

.$ 14,956,161 
. 36.513,973 

. 34,746,369 

. 49,167,196 
. 135,383,699 


100,000 

27.888,113 

14.463,805 

3,614,652 

276,841 

46,343,411 

89,040,288 


5,219,777 

116,614,241 

4,889,181 

835,744 

3,751,006 

131.309,949 


1962 

$ 13,368,444 

41,366.773 

63,953.271 

118,688.488 


5,100.000 

25,820.290 

4,041,395 

3.684,050 

276,841 

"18,922,576 

79,765,912 

6,491,837 

117.940,486 

3,140.213 

2,231.292 

4,542.866 

134,346,694 


WORKING CAPITAL AND OTHER ASSETS. 220.350,237 214,112.606 

LONG TERM DEBT. RESERVES AND DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 

Long term debt (Note 6). 45,206,603 45.393.369 

Deferred Federal income taxes (Note 7). 2,309,346 500,000 

Reserves for Feed Division liquidation costs, self-insurance and other purposes. 3,716,374 4.762,838 

Total. 51,232,323 50.656.207 


4^£Tnc 


STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES (Note 8): 

Preferred stock— 5% cumulative. 

Common stock: 

Issued. 

Earnings employed in the business. 

Treasury stock (deduct). 

Total. 


TOTAL STOCKHOLDERS’ EQUITIES. 



.$ 22,147,300 $ 22,147,300 


47,693,387 46,943,002 

99,719.098 94,596,986 

(441,871) (230,889) 


. 146,970,614 141,309,099 

.$169,117,914 $163,456,399 


Financial Vice President and Comptroller 
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NO I HS TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


GENERAL MILLS 

1 PRINCIPLES OF CONSOLIDATION 

The consolidated statement of financial position in¬ 
cludes the assets and liabilities of all active wholly 
owned subsidiaries except an insurance subsidiary 
organized during the year. The investment in three 
minor wholly owned foreign subsidiaries in process 
of liquidation on May 31, 1963, is included at net 
realizable value. The investment in the insurance 
company and in minor foreign subsidiaries, not 


wholly owned, is included in miscellaneous assets-at 
cost. 

The consolidated statement of operations includes 
the results of Magnaflux Corporation (sold May 31, 
1963), the foreign subsidiaries in process of liquida¬ 
tion and all other wholly owned subsidiaries except 
the insurance company. 



Z RECEIVABLES 


MAY 31 1963 


Customers. 

Miscellaneous. 

Less allowance for possible losses. 


3 


INVENTORIES 



Grain for processing, flour and soybean products, at market, after appropriate 


adjustment for open cash trades, unfilled orders, etc.$ 21,912,890 

Package foods, electronic and testing equipment, chemical products, etc., 

at lower of cost or market. 21,332,116 

Containers, supplies, etc., at cost.. 4,4 19,106 

47,664,112 

Advances on grain and other commodities..r.503,084 

$_49,167,196 


1962 

$ 39,228,394 
3,194,836 
42,423,230 
1,056,457 
$ 41,366,773 


1962 


19,177,893 
_ 7,508,221 
62,356,316 
1,59 6,955 
$ 63,953,271 


The company hedges its flour and soybean product 
unfilled orders and inventories of raw materials and 
finished goods whenever adequate hedging facilities 
exist, as a means of minimizing the risk of adverse 
price fluctuations. All factors relating to items cus¬ 


tomarily hedged are reflected in the financial posi¬ 
tion at fair market value. Items for which no hedging 
facilities exist are valued at either lower of cost or 
market, or cost, as set forth above. 


A 

“t LAND, BUILDINGS AND EQUIPMENT 

MAY 31 1963 1962 


Buildings and equipment.$187,639,636 

Less accumulated depreciation. 71,454,489 

Depreciated cost of buildings and equipment. 116,185,147 

Land. 3,705,847 

119,890,994 

Provision for losses on disposition of closed facilities, principally feed. 3,276,753 

Net value. $116,614,241 


$193,500,701 

72,692,945 

120,807,756 

4,000,338 

124,808,094 

6,867,608 

$117,940,486 


Land, buildings and equipment are stated substan- panying financial statements for the most part has 
tially at cost. Depreciation included in the accom- been provided by the straight-line method. 
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^ GOODWILL, PATENTS, TRADE NAMES AND OTHER INTANGIBLES 


This amount represents costs in excess of the net 
tangible asset values of acquired companies, includ¬ 
ing amounts allocated to patents and patent appli¬ 
cations, less amortization charged to operations. 
The principal items being amortized are patent costs 


which are charged against operations over the re¬ 
maining lives of the patents. Goodwill applicable to 
subsidiaries in process of liquidation was charged 
to the current year's operations. 


O LONG TERM DEBT 

Long term debt consists principally of three 20-year 
3Vs% promissory notes of $5,000,000 each, payable 
August 1,1972, May 1,1974, and May 1,1975; three 
25-year 4V4% promissory notes of $10,000,000 each, 
payable May 1,1982, May 1,1983, and May 1, 1984. 


7 FEDERAL TAXES ON INCOME 

Provision has been made for deferral of 52% of the 
Federal income tax investment credit and of current 
income tax benefits arising from major net differ¬ 
ences between tax and book income, principally the 
excess of tax over book depreciation. 


The terms of the promissory note agreements 
place restrictions on the payment of dividends, ex¬ 
cept dividends on presently outstanding preferred 
stock. At May 31,1963, $32,166,000 of earnings em¬ 
ployed in the business was free of such restrictions. 


Deferred income tax credits of $835,744, which 
arose from the Feed Division liquidation losses pro¬ 
vided for in the year ended May 31, 1962, will be 
used to reduce tax liability in years when the losses 
become tax deductions. 


8 STOCKHOLDERS' EQUITIES 

MAY 31 

Shares 


4^Breferred stock—par value -$100 each; 

Authorized. 500,000 

Issued and outstanding—5% cumulative. 221,473 

Common stock—$3.00 par value: 

Authorized.10,000,000 

Reserved for issuance under stock option plan; 

Options outstanding. 176,922 

Available for grant*..• 68,498 

Issued at stated value. 7,267,699 

Earnings employed in the business. 

Less common stock held in treasury—at cost. 16,818 

Common stockholders’ equity. 


1963 

Amount 


$ 22,147,300 


47^693,387 

99,719,098 

147,412,485 

441,871 

146,970,614 

$169,117,914 


1962 

Shares Amount 


500,000 

221,473 $ 22,147,300 


191,246 

87,998 

7,233,875 46,943,002 

94,596,986 
141,539,988 
9,493 230,889 

141,309,099 
$163,456,399 


*On May 27,1963, the Board of Directors approved, sub- on August 20,1963, extension of the final date for granting 
jecl to ratification by stockholders at the annual meeting options from May 31, 1963, to May 31, 1965. 
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Notes to Consolidated Financial Statements 


The currently outstanding 5% cumulative preferred 
stock is entitled upon redemption at the option of 
the company or upon voluntary liquidation to $115 
per share plus accrued and unpaid dividends. 

Under a restricted stock option plan, at May 31, 
1963, there were outstanding options granted to 
129 officers and employees to purchase 176,922 
shares at the mean average market prices on date of 
grant, ranging from $18.82 to $37.25 per share. Op¬ 


tions for 25,250 shares were granted during the 
year. Options outstanding are not exercisable for 
two years, and expire 10 years, after date of grant, 
with certain exceptions due to death or disability. 
During the year, options for 33,824 shares were ex¬ 
ercised at an average price of $22.18 per share, while 
options for 5,750 shares which expired have reverted 
to unissued status. 


OTHER MATTERS 


As of May 31, 1963, the unpaid cost of past services 
in connection with the several employees' retire¬ 
ment plans has been estimated by independent 
actuaries to be $16,500,600. Annual payments have 
been made by the company to fund the past service 
costs of the plans over a period not to exceed 25 
years from their inception except that as a result of 
adjustments of actuarial computations no payments 
toward the cost of past service of the plan for sal¬ 
aried employees were made during the past three 
years. The company's contribution to the plans 
charged to operations in 1963 was $2,321,337. 

At May 31, 1963, authorized but unexpended 


appropriations for property additions and improve¬ 
ments amounted to approximately $7,500,000. 

The company is of the opinion that no material 
amounts will be refunded on contracts subject to 
government renegotiation. 

There was no litigation pending at May 31, 1963, 
not provided for in the accounts, which, in the 
opinion of management, would have a significant 
effect on the financial position of the company. 

On May 27, 196.3, the Board of Directors author¬ 
ized the purchase in the open market of up to 
132,000 shares of the company's common stock (see 
details page 9). 


r 


The Stockholders and the Board of Directors, 
General Mills, Inc.: 


We have examined the statement of financial position of 
General Mills, Inc. and consolidated subsidiaries as of 
May 31. 1963, and the related statements of results of 
operations and earnings employed in the business for the 
year then ended. Our examination was made in accord¬ 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards, and 
accordingly included such tests of the accounting rec¬ 
ords and such other auditing procedures as we consid¬ 
ered necessary in the circumstances. It was not practic¬ 
able to confirm receivables from U. S. Government 
departments and agencies by communication with them, 
but we satisfied ourselves as to such accounts by means 
of other auditing procedures. 

Minneapolis. Minnesota 
July 12. 1963 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement of finan- 
cial position and statements of results of operations and 
earnings employed in the business present fairly the 
position of General Mills, Inc. and consolidated subsid¬ 
iaries at May 31. 1963, and the results of their operations 
for the vear then ended, in conformity with generally 
accepted accounting principles applied on a basis con¬ 
sistent with that of the preceding year. 



Peat. Marwick, Mitchell & Co. 

Certified, Public Accountants 
Northwestern Bank Building 
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Top-level management changes were a part 
of General Mills' 35th year. One veteran ex¬ 
ecutive retired, another was named to the 
Board of Directors, four were elected Vice 
Presidents and others were assigned new re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

Delbert F. Wright, Director and Vice Presi¬ 
dent, retired December 31,1962, after 39 years 
of service. He continues as a member of the 
Board of Directors. At the time of his retire¬ 
ment, he was responsible for Sperry (western) 
Operations, Electronics and Daven Divisions 
and the Magnaflux Corporation. 

James P. McFarland, who began his 29 years 
of service with the company as a Grain Ac¬ 
countant in Wichita, Kans., was elected to the 
Board of Directors in January, 1963. Named r 
Vice President in 1957, he has served as Corpo 
rate Administrative Officer for Consumer Food 
Activities since 1961. During the past year, I 
responsibilities were broadened to include 
Sperry Operations. 

Vice Presidents elected during the year were 
James A. Summer, General Manager of the Elec 
Ironies Division and Principal Executive of the 
Daven Division; William R. Humphrey, J 
General Manager of the Flour Divisio 
W. Robert Price, Jr., General Manager of th 
Chemical Division; and John F. Finn, al 













James P. McFarland, Vice President for Consumer rood Activ¬ 
ities, joined the Board of Directors in 7963. He was also assign¬ 
ed broadened responsibilities for Sperry (western) Operations. 




named Secretary and General Counsel of General Mills. 

E. E. Woolley, who was appointed a Vice President in 
1960 and who served as Genera! Manager of the former 
Feed Division, was assigned responsibility for Employee 
Relations. 

James H. McGarry, formerly Director of Manufacturing 
for the Electronics Division, was appointed General Man¬ 
ager of the Daven Division in June, 1962. In May, 1963, 
D. C. Maughan, a veteran of 31 years with General Mills, 
was appointed General Manager of the Refrigerated Foods 
Division, effective June 1,1963, start of the new fiscal year. 
Formerly Assistant General Manager of the division, he suc¬ 
ceeds B. M. Hagan, who retired June 30 after a distinguished 
career of 41 years with the company and its predecessors. 

Dr. W. B. Reynolds, who served as Vice President for 
Research, was named Vice President for Research and En¬ 
gineering. Appointed to head a broadened engineering 
function was Dr. J. W. Haun, previously Director of Physi¬ 
cal Research for the Central Research Laboratories. L. F. 
Borchardt, formerly Managing Director of the Central Re¬ 
search Laboratories, was named Director of Research. 


Spectacular New Flour 
Leads Product Parade 

A breakthrough in flour research highlighted General Mills' 
new product program in fiscal 1962-63. The spectacular 
result is the Gold Medal Wondra brand of instantized 
enriched flour, completely new in form, offering new 
horizons in cooking and baking. 

Announced in June, 1963, and scheduled for introduc¬ 
tion to homemakers later in the summer, Wondra was 
developed through a long, concentrated program of re¬ 
search. It represents a revolutionary achievement in flour, 
one of man’s oldest and most basic foods. 

Unlike ordinary flour, Wondra is granular in texture 
and pours much like salt, evenly without dust. It does not 
pack down in a sack or other container. It disperses in¬ 
stantly in cold liquids without lumping. Offering the same 
nutritional value as regular enriched flour, it can be used 
by homemakers without adjustments in their present 
recipes. Yet it makes possible new recipes that save time 
and effort. It's the flour of the future, here today. 
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Seapup VI, nicknamed "Alvin," 
will help the Woods Hole (Mass.) 
Oceanographic Institution ex¬ 
plore the depths of the sea. 
Shown with a touch of artist's 
imagination, the unusual under¬ 
seas vehicle is being designed, 
constructed and equipped by 
General Mills' Electronics Divi¬ 
sion under sponsorship of the 
Office of Naval Research. Hull of 
the craft, of special high-strength 
steel, is fabricated (inset) by a 
subcontractor in Houston, Texas. 


Hetty Crocker Noodles Almond- 
ine, one of three pasta dishes 
introduced nationally in April, 
1963, helps homemakers pre¬ 
pare in minutes tasty, festive 
meals ior the family or guests. 



Also prominent new additions to the company's grocery 
products line are three easy-to-use casserole dishes: Betty 
Crocker Macaroni and Cheddar, Noodles Almondine and 
Noodles Italiano. With Noodles Romanoff, introduced the 
previous year, they give General Mills a strong position in 
a promising new market. 

Here, in summary, are some of the many other new 
products introduced during the year: 

FOODS 

(Grocery Products Division) Betty Crocker products: French Va¬ 
nilla Layer Cake Mix, French Vanilla Angel Food Cake Mix, 
French Vanilla Frosting Mix, Lemon Velvet Frosting Mix, Mint 
Fudge 8rownie Mix, Butterscotch Squares Mix, Redi-Measured 
Bisquick. 

(Canadian Operations) Betty Crocker products: French Vanilla 
Cake Mix, French Vanilla Frosting Mix, Lemon Creme Frosting 
Mix, Dark Bran Muffin Mix, Butterscotch Squares Mix, Noodles 
Almondine, Macaroni and Cheddar. "Big C" cereals: "Total.” 
(Flour Division) Kitchen-Rcdi products lor restaurant and insti¬ 
tutional trade: Egg Custard Mix', Sour Cream Sauce Mix, Cheese 
Sauce Mix, A La King Sauce Mix. 

•Also for bakery trade 


SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 

(Specialty Products Division) Pan-Quick Pancake and Waffle 
Batter, Full Fat Soy Flour Series, Hickori Soy (hickory smoked 
soy flour); TSP Spice Base (base for imitation nutmeg); Supra 


Mix (binder for sausage type meat products); Lecithinaied Soy 
Flour Series. 

CHEMICALS 

(Chemical Division) Versamid 615 (an epoxy coreactant for in¬ 
ternal coating of natural gas transmission pipelines): Versamid 725 
(new alcohol soluble ink resin); Aliquat 483 (a new fabric soft¬ 
ener base); Diam 11C (cationic asphalt emulsifier): Versadyme 
144, 228, 240 (dimer add for paint and plastics industries); Ala- 
mine 15 (an agricultural emulsifier); Omamid resins (for the pro¬ 
duction of thixotropic or gelled paint vehicles). Developmental 
products include Versalon resins (a new group of medium mo¬ 
lecular weight polyamide resins showing unusual flexibility and 
tenacity); new one-component epoxy resin systems in both solid 
and liquid forms; 10 new organic nitrogen compounds derived 
from Versadyme dimer acids; new chemicals for the mining 
industry for both flotation and hydromctallurgical separations; 
urea-quaternary complexes which provide readily soluble textile 
softener bases in solid rather than liquid form; O-CEL-O line of 
cellulose marine sponges; Niagara line of cellulose sponges (for 
houseware and hardware trades). 

ELECTRONICS, INDUSTRIAL, MILITARY 
(Electronics Division) Two-man Underseas Research Vehicle; Re¬ 
actor Core Components (for nuclear powered surface vessels): 
Electronic and Electromechanical Servo Modules (for missiles). 
(Daven Division) Synchronous Switch (developed for testing 
large numbers of semiconductor rectifiers); Direct Reading Re¬ 
sistance Temperature Coefficient Measuring System; Reliability 
Testing Equipment for Semiconductor Devices. 
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In October, 1962, General Mills expanded its line of chem¬ 
ical products through purchase from Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corporation of rights to make and sell Omamid 
resins. Production of the new line of polyamides began 
immediately at General Mills' Kankakee, III., Chemical Di¬ 
vision plant, and commercial quantities became available 
in both the United States and Canada. The new product 
line is doing well and has proved especially popular with 
manufacturers of paints. 


Overseas Milling Expanded 

General Mills has extended its overseas milling operations 
into Nicaragua. During the past year, construction of a 
wheat flour mill and grain storage silos at Chinandega, 
near Managua, the Nicaraguan capital, neared comple¬ 
tion. 

General Mills has an equal interest in this venture with 
Industrias Nacionales Agricolas, S.A. (INA), through a cor¬ 
poration known as Industrias Gem-lna, S.A. (GEMINA), 


formed by the two companies. The new mill will have a 
capacity of 1,600 hundredweight per day. 

In Guatemala, General Mills and its flour milling asso¬ 
ciate, Industria Harinera Guatemalteca, S.A. (INHSA), have 
joined to form a new company to manufacture an instant 
tortilla flour, "Torti-Ya," at the INHSA mill in Guatemala 
City. The new firm's name is Industria del Maiz, S.A. 

Tortillas have historically been the basic food of Guate¬ 
mala. "Torti-Ya" is packaged in 50-pound sacks for insti¬ 
tutional use and five-pound bags for home consumption. 
Its introduction has been backed by vigorous sales pro¬ 
motion. 

Canadian Operations Become 
Pari of International Division 

General Mills' Canadian Operations, previously admin¬ 
istered by General Mills' Vice President for Consumer 
Food Activities, in 1962-63 became an official part of the 
company's International Division. 

At the same time, Paul L. Parker, formerly General Man¬ 
ager of Canadian Consumer Food Operations, was ap¬ 
pointed General Manager of the International Division. 
M. J. Ferreira, formerly Product Supervisor for Breakfast 


Carrousel-like pattern is formed by grain storage silos now under construction at Chinandega, Nicaragut 


























Cereals for the company, replaced Parker in Canada. In 
his new position, Parker reports to W. F. Mitchell, Vice 
President and Corporate Administrative Officer for Inter¬ 
national and Chemical Activities. 


Telephone Circuits Link 
Stockholders' Meetings 

General Mills established another "first" in stockholder 
communications August 21,1962, by using amplified tele¬ 
phone to link the official annual meeting of common 
stockholders in Minneapolis with regional meetings in six 
other cities. 

The private network broadcast was heard by share own¬ 
ers in New York City, Boston, Buffalo, Detroit, Chicago 
and San Francisco. Slides were projected on two large 
screens at each location to show pictures of executives 
participating in the annual meeting and to illustrate 
speeches by the President and Chairman of the Board. 

Question and answer sessions were opened by execu¬ 
tives at each regional meeting, where stockholders also 
"listened in" on questions raised at the annual meeting. 



Torti-Ya, instant tortilla Hour perfected by Genera/ Mills research, 
brings convenience to the kitchen of a Guatemalan home. 


Paul L. Parker (right), newly appointed General Manager of the 
International Division, plans strategy with William F. Mitchell, 
who is Vice President for International and Chemical Activities. 

















Premium Pmmolions Range 
from Stamps to Tableware 

Unusunl stamps, attractive tableware and imaginative 
ideas characterized General Mills’ premium and promo¬ 
tion programs in 1962-63. 

Among the most spectacular was a unique "Nature's 
Wonderland Stamp Album" premium in support of "Big 
G" breakfast cereals. Printed in handsome, full color, the 
album featured 45 animals and birds of North America, 
each fully described on a page with large, accurately de¬ 
tailed drawings. Spaces were provided for natural color 
stamps showing each bird or animal and offered as part 
of the premium program. 

My Rose, a bright, new pattern of flatware, joined the 
Twin Star pattern introduced in 1558, as part of the 
company's coupon premium plan. Produced by Oneida 
Community Silversmiths, each piece of the new flatware 
is adorned with the fresh beauty of an open rose. 

With introduction of My Rose, the company also re¬ 
leased a new Betty Crocker Coupon Catalog, offering a 
wide range of kitchen aids for homemakers. It features 
the new stainless steel flatware, aluminum bakeware, 
kitchen tools, cutlery and electric appliances as well as 
flatware and stainless steel cookware offered in previ¬ 
ous years. 

For the Christmas-New Years holiday season of 1962, a 
spectacular, 24-page "Merry Makings" recipe booklet was 
packed with five-pound and larger sacks of Gold Medal 
"Kitchen-tested" Enriched Flour. Planned to make //tt/e 
work for lots of entertaining, "Merry Makings" combined 
witty verses with 77 interesting, easy-to-do recipes. 

The Big Red Spoon, a symbol of excellence on Betty 
Crocker Cake Mixes for nine years, became the center of 
a major television and print advertising campaign during 
the year. "When it comes from the box with the big red 
spoon, it always comes out belter," served as a promise 
to homemakers and a unifying theme for advertising, mer¬ 
chandising and promotion. 

Service to the baker was at the heart of Flour Division 
promotional programs for flour operations. A gingerbread 
house cake kit, designed by General Mills, was offered to 
bakers for use in selling and service; it was accompanied 
by a Hansel and Gretel story book with dolls ready to 
punch out and dress. Interesting, attractive cookie jars, 
ready to fill and sell, and a Daffodil Fiesta spring pro¬ 
motion kit also helped the baker—General Mills’ largest 
customer—in his quest for sales and profits. 

The Institutional Products Department of the Flour Di¬ 
vision directed two major sales promotional programs 
toward the hotel, restaurant and institutional trade. In 
August and September, an All-American Sellathon sup¬ 
ported the complete line, as did the Spring Beauty sales 
contest in March, April and May. Both of these were de¬ 
signed to increase enthusiasm for General Mills products 
among distributor salesmen. 



Betty Crocker's New Good and f.T>y Cook Book joined die 
General Mills cook book family in September, 7962. Featuring 
38 appetizing color photographs, delightful illustrative sketches, 
new recipes and menu ideas, it is a completely revised version 
oi the original Good and Easy Cook Book, introduced in 7954. 
Sales oi Betty Crocker cook books now exceed '15,400,000 copies. 



TAKE FIVE TO KEEP FIT 

Wheaties, Breakfast of Champions, continues its close 
association with physical fitness through an unusual pre¬ 
mium offered in early 7963: a long-playing exercise 
record entitled “TAKE FIVE To Keep Fit." 

With musical accompaniment and narration by Bob 
Richards, Director of the Wheaties Sports Federation, the 
33 Va rpm, 10-inch record devoted one side to five- 
minutes-a-day exercises for women and the other side 
to a five-minute routine for men. 

It was offered for two Wheaties box tops and $1.00 
during a six to eight week period beginning in January. 

Created and produced with the assistance of Dr. 
Arthur H. Sleinhaus, Professor of Physiology at George 
Williams College, Chicago, the record offered exercises 
from his book. How To Keep Fit And Like It. 
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D. C. Maughan (left), newly appointed General Manager, Refrig¬ 
erated Foods Division, discusses advertising and selling plans lor 
ready-to-bakc specialties with N. f. Glineburg, lr.. Advertising 
and Promotion Manager. Backed by a strong food brokers' sales 
organization, refrigerated products gained in market coverage. 



Winning salesmen and 
sales managers in the 
60-Day Dash ior 
the President's Cup 
pose proudly with 
their trophies. 


Salesmen Run 60-Day Dash 


On October 2, 1962, Gen. E. W. Rawlings, President of 
General Mills, picked up a telephone linked to company 
offices from New York to Hawaii. With words of challenge 
and encouragement, he launched a company-wide sales 
contest, the "60-Day Dash for the President's Cup." 

The "60-Day Dash" established two "firsts." It was the 
first sales contest to be sponsored personally by the Presi¬ 
dent of the company; it was the first to weld divisions 
and subsidiaries of the company into a concentrated two- 
month sales drive toward a common goal. 


General Rawlings followed contest results day by day, 
hour by hour. He made daily long distance phone calls — 
to individual salesmen, district, regional and zone sales 
managers. He made a quick swing around the country, 
stopping at sales offices, talking to groups, spurring on 
the effort. Division sales managers cooperated fully, urged 
their own salesmen to sprint. Then, on November 30, the 
contest ended, and winners from each division, with their 
wives, were named for a trip to Minneapolis to be hon¬ 
ored at a President's Cup Dinner. 

When all results had been tabulated. General Mills had 
chalked up one of its finest six months’ sales and earnings 
periods in history. 
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Rae lean Dell, ot Lincoln, Nebr., the 1963 Betty Crocker All- 
American Homemaker of Tomorrow, shows her $5,000 scholar¬ 
ship certificate to Ceneral Mills stockholders, Mr. and Mrs. Gerald 
T. Mullen, following the American Table awards dinner in Min¬ 
neapolis. Mr. Mullen is President of the Minneapolis Gas Co. 



Betty Crocker Search 
Has Record Enrollment 

In April, 1963, the Betty Crocker Search for the American 
Homemaker of Tomorrow, General Mills' educational and 
scholarship program for high school senior girls, com¬ 
pleted its ninth year. Enrollments reached a new record 
of 410,466 girls in 12,964 high schools in the 50 states 
and the District of Columbia. Scholarships were awarded 
to 102 top-ranking participants. 

The Betty Crocker Search was inaugurated with two 
purposes: first, to help schools prepare young women 
for their future responsibilities as wives and mothers; 
second, to honor homemakers everywhere and to help 
impress young women with the importance of homemak¬ 
ing to the future of America. During the life of the pro¬ 
gram, three million girls have had an opportunity to gain 
new insights into homemaking, the most important career 
in the world. 

New Employee Insurance Plan 
Highlights Personnel Program 

A new General Mills Plan of major medical insurance for 
employees and their families was an important advance 
in the company’s personnel program during 1962-63. Con¬ 
solidating other medical insurance plans for salaried em¬ 
ployees, it offers significantly increased benefits. It also 
extends medical coverage to retired employees and their 
widows. 

A production management program planned to de¬ 
velop superior management at the plant level was another 
major personnel innovation. Operating mainly in the 
company's Grocery Products Division, it centers on the 
selection of plant foremen and on aiding them in their 
supervisory and management assignments. Under this pro¬ 
gram, outstanding employees and college recruits are 
provided 18 to 24 months of special on-the-job training. 

General Mills' Suggestion System reached a monumen¬ 


tal milestone as “first-year tangible savings" from sugges¬ 
tions submitted since the plan was established in 1946 
passed the million-dollar mark. A new, personalized sym¬ 
bol of the system, “Redi-ldea," was introduced to help 
stimulate suggestions in the years ahead. 

Late in the year, the General Mills Foundation encour¬ 
aged company employees to support education by adopt¬ 
ing a plan of gift-matching. Effective June 1, 1963, the 
Foundation will, within dollar limitations, match gifts 
made by employees, officers and directors of General 
Mills to accredited public or private colleges and univer¬ 
sities. 

LABOR 

Two strikes marred a year of otherwise good relations 
with union employees. At Toronto, Canada, the package 
foods plant was closed for three days. A "wildcat" strike 
by a small group of longshoremen at Buffalo, N.Y., idled 
the General Mills elevator, flour mill and a portion of the 
cereal plant for about a month. 

At present. General Mills has 76 labor contracts cover¬ 
ing 5,407 employees in 19 unions. The locals range in 
size from 1,003 at Buffalo (American Federation of Grain 
Millers) to four employees at Chicago (International Broth¬ 
erhood of Firemen and Oilers). 


IN MEMOR1AM 

Death during the year took two prominent 
contributors to General Mills' progress. Walter 
R. Barry', a Director and former Vice President 
and head of all consumer food activities for 
the company, died on January 12. Edward K. 
Thode, Vice President, Secretary and General 
Counsel, died October 20. 

Mr. Barry retired from active management 
in 1957. At the time of his death, however, he 
still served on the Board of Directors, on the 
Executive Committee and as a consultant to 
the company. His service with General Mills 
spanned 41 years. 

Elected a Vice President in 1936, he became 
a Director in 1941 and a member of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Committee in 1943. He was named 
General Manager of the Grocery Products 
Division in 1953 and Administrator of Con¬ 
sumer Food Activities in 1955. 

Mr. Thode joined General Mills in 1937 as 
an attorney in the Legal Department, serving 
also as Assistant Secretary of the company. He 
was elected Assistant Treasurer in 1941 and 
five years later became Vice President and 
Secretary, as well as head of the Legal Depart¬ 
ment. He was appointed General Counsel in > 
1954. If 
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ORGANIZATION 


Chemical Division 


Chemical Division, headquartered at Kankakee, III., pro¬ 
duces and sells fatty nitrogen compounds, dimer acids, 
amphoteric surfactants, polyamide and other resins. This 
division is an important supplier to the soap, detergent, 
cosmetic, textile, ink, paint, adhesive, pharmaceutical, 
petroleum and metals processing industries. Among its 
products also are cellulose sponges for both home and 
commercial use. 


biscuits, frostings and puddings, “Big G" breakfast cereals, 
casserole dishes, instant potatoes, family flour for home 
use and pet foods. 

International Division 

International Division develops and coordinates overseas 
operations. It is directly responsible for consumer foods 
in Canada and operations in Mexico. 


Daven Division 

Daven Division, with plants in New Jersey and New 
Hampshire, fabricates electronic components — switches, 
resistors and attenuators among others. Special emphasis 
is given components for space, missile and other military 
and government programs requiring precision metal film 
resistors and high reliability precision wire wound resistors. 


Electronics Division 

Electronics Division specializes in basic research, engineer¬ 
ing and production of electronic and electromechanical 
equipment for military and space programs. Its develop¬ 
ments include weapon systems, marine devices, astro- 
nautic systems, remote handling equipment and balloon 
systems. 


Flour Division 

Flour Division, operator of the company's mills and eleva¬ 
tors, is responsible for all milling and grain operations. It 
sells flour and bakery mixes primarily to the commercial 
baker—General Mills' largest customer. In addition, it 
sells in world-wide export markets and to government 
agencies. Other products besides wheat flour include sem¬ 
olina for macaroni manufacturers, rye flour, oat flour for 
General Mills' cereals, rolled oats and other oat products 
and prepared baking mixes, sauces, packaged cereals and 
drink concentrates forhotel,restaurantand institutional use. 


Grocery Products Division 

Grocery Products Division manufactures and distributes, 
through wholesale and retail grocery outlets, an expanding 
line of convenience foods, many under the Betty Crocker 
label. Its product line includes mixes for cakes, cookies. 


Refrigerated Foods Division 

Refrigerated Foods Division operates four plants, one each 
in California, North Carolina, Texas and Missouri, to pro¬ 
duce ready-to-bake foods. These include refrigerated bis¬ 
cuits, pizza, cinnamon rolls, fudge brownies and cookies. 

Specialty Products Division 

Specialty Products Division produces and markets saf¬ 
flower and soybean oil and meal, soybean lecithin, gum 
specialties (used by the oil, paper, mining, food and other 
industries), vitamin concentrates, wheat starches, wheat 
gluten, wheat germ oil and Sno-Flok and distributes mono¬ 
sodium glutamate. 


SUBSIDIARIES 

Wholly Owned and Active 

General Mills Cereals, Ltd., Canada, packaged foods; Gen¬ 
eral Mills de Mexico, S.A., polyamide resins; General Mills 
de Venezuela, S.A., flour; General Mills Inc., Guatemala, 
flour; Gold Medal Insurance Co., selected coverage of 
General Mills properties. 

Partially Owned and Active 
Habib-General Limited, Karachi, Pakistan, guar gums; Nu¬ 
clear Equipment Limited, Watford, England, remotely 
controlled handling equipment; Industria del Maiz, S.A., 
Guatemala, corn flour; Industrias Gem-lna, S.A., Nica¬ 
ragua, flour. 
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CHARLES H. BELL 
Chairman 
FORD BELL 
Minneapolis 

Cliairmnn ol Board. Rod Owl Stores. Inc. 
EDWARD O. BOYER 
Morasia, Calif. 


EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 


CHARLES H. BELL 
Chairman 

HARRY A. BULLIS 
GERALD S. KENNEDY 
HENRY S. KINGMAN 
WILLIAM H. LANG 
EDWIN W. RAWLINGS 


* 


HARRY A. BULLIS 


THOMAS M. CROSBY 
Minneapolis 

President. Northwest Growth Fund. Inc. 

GERALD S. KENNEDY 
Minneapolis 
HENRY S. KINGMAN 
Minneapolis 

Chairman ol Board, rarmois & Mechanics Savings Bank 
WILLIAM H. LANG 
St. Paul 

President. Foley Brothers, Inc. 

DEANE W. MALOTT 
President Emeritus. Cornell University 
james p. McFarland 
M inneapolis 

Vice President. General Mills. Inc. 

EDWIN W. RAWLINGS 
Minneapolis 

President. General Mills. Inc. 

FREDERICK A. O. SCHWARZ 
New York 

ol Davis Polk Wardwell Sunderland & Kicndl 

DON A. STEVENS 

Minneapolis 

Vice Piesident. General Mills, Inc. 

HENRY S. STURGIS 
Scottsdale. An*. 

HAROLD W. SWEATT 
Minneapolis 

Chan man o! Finance Committee. 
Minneapolis-Hone/well Regulator Co. 

DELBERT F. WRIGHT 
Danville, Calif. 

WALTER B. WRISTON 

Executive Vice President. 

rust National City Bank, New York 


OFFICERS 

CHARLES H. BELL 
Chairman ol Board 
EDWIN W. RAWLINGS 
President 

VICE PRESIDENTS 
EVERETT H. ANDRESON 
SEWALL D. ANDREWS. JR. 
WILLIAM B. CASH 
NATE L. CRABTREE 
LOWRY H. CRITES 
JAMES S. FISH 
JOHN S. GAGE 
BURGESS M. HAGAN* 

FRANK C. HILDEBRAND 
WILLIAM R. HUMPHREY. JR. 
WILLIAM A. LOHMAN. JR. 

james p. McFarland 

WILLIAM F. MITCHELL 
WILLIAM R. PRICE, JR. 
WILLIAM B. REYNOLDS 
BURTON W. ROBERTS 
GORDON W. RYAN 
DON A. STEVENS 
JAMES A. SUMMER 
EUGENE E. WOOLLEY 

JOHN F. FINN 
Vice Piesident. 

Sccictaiy and General Counsel 
LOUIS F. POLK. JR. 

Financial Vico President 
and Comptroller 
GORDON W. BASSETT 
Treasuicr 
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